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Cover photograph: Some BFNC history! Bob Allen and Peter Ellis studying Fairy Shrimps 
from a safe distance. Copied from a colour transparency taken by Tom Patullo at Mitiamo Forest 
in 1969. For further details, see Tom's article describing aspects of this excursion. 


An early excursion recalled 
Author: Tom Patullo 


The article by Ian Fenselau on Fairy Shrimps brings to mind a Club excursion held on June 15, 
1969 to the Mitiamo Pine Forest. 


Here in the aboriginal rock-well, shown in the picture taken on that day (which is reproduced on 
the cover of this issue of Whirrakee), I had my first acquaintance with these strange little 
creatures, swimming around on their backs, or so it seemed to me. We were told that this hole has 
never been known to dry out. 


Also in this pool we found the Small Duck-weed, reputed to be the smallest flowering native plant 
we have (see Don Franklin's article in Whirrakee, Volume 4, Number 10, and the cover 
illustration for that issue). 


Near the water-hole we found evidence of early Aboriginal occupation of the area; the remains of a 
midden and some chippings of rock that had evidently been carried there as there was no rock of 
the same kind in the vicinity. 


In the same area we found a number of Bottle-nest Swallows' mud nests which resemble bottles, 
and a number of Robins flying around among the Murray Pines and feeding on the ground, the 
bright speck of red being easy to pick up among the lower branches of the pines. 


There was also an experimental patch constructed by the Forestry Department where there was an 
area of forest of perhaps an acre (0.Sha. approx.), fenced off with rabbit-proof and sheep-proof 
wire netting (the forest was used for grazing). Outside the fenced area the ground was bare from 
heavy grazing by sheep but inside there was a young forest of pines from just seedlings to young 
trees 4 or 5 feet (about 1.5m) tall; we all know what this proved! 


Recently on a trip to the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area between Griffith and Leeton, I saw many 
areas of Murray Pine forests fenced and leased for grazing; there were some fine stands of our 
Native Pines; all mature trees with not a trace of re-growth anywhere; a short-sighted policy 
indeed! Why is this valuable, marketable timber not allowed to regenerate naturally? In another 
part of the forest we found a strange sight; a mistletoe growing on another mistletoe. 


Although I was able to track down the date when this interesting excursion was held from the 
Syllabus we used to print in each issue of The Bendigo Naturalist, I was not able to find any article 
reporting on the excursion. I consider that there should be a written report on every Club 
excursion we make so that there is a written record of discoveries made; I always appreciate Win 
Demeo's excursion reports. 


I have called on our trusty friend, Jack Kellam, for the following detailed information: 


The mistletoe we saw was the Fleshy Mistletoe (Amyema miraculosum) which was growing on 
Grey Mistletoe (Amyema quandang), which, in turn, was growing on Dean's Wattle (Acacia 
deanii); also in the area was the Harlequin Mistletoe (Lysiana exocarpi). 


As we were leaving the area, we were able to view the giant Hakea vittata trees; I say ‘trees’ 
because they were up to 80 feet (approximately 25m) tall. Jack also reminded me that we saw the 
Buloke Mistletoe (Amyema linophyllum) growing on these hakeas. 


The population of Silvereyes in a vineyard 
Author: Tom Burton 


In a previous article I pointed out that the population of Red-browed Firetails using the Chateau Le 
Amon Vineyard at Big Hill was stable between January and April. By the end of the study, about 
two-thirds of the Firetails using the vineyard, total population 178 or so, had been banded. The 
Firetail study was, in fact, incidental to a study of the population dynamics of Silvereyes. 


Silvereyes are major pests in orchards and vineyards. A Silvereye feeds on fruit by pecking a 
small hole and lapping the exuded juice with its brush-like tongue. At Chateau Le Amon in the 
1988 season, about one-half of the grapes damaged by birds had been grapes pecked by 
Silvereyes. 


Unlike Firetails, Silvereyes are known to move about; birds banded in Tasmania have turned up in 
Queensland and vice versa. So a calculation of population based on the re-trap rate of birds banded 
on a previous visit, a method which works for the Firetails, will not work for Silvereyes because 
the population will always be changing. The number of birds banded at the first visit will have 
declined as a proportion of the population by the time of the second visit as old birds move out (or 
die) and new birds move in. 


However, the Capture-Recapture method can be used to calculate the population of migratory birds 
if the time between visits is so short that the birds don't have time to migrate. For example, 
morning and afternoon of the same day could be regarded as separate visits, birds being captured 
in the afternoon to find what proportion of the population had been banded in the morning and 
hence the total population. 


This sounds easy enough; catch and band as many Silvereyes as possible before, say, 11am, then 
spend the rest of the day catching as many Silvereyes as possible; work out what proportion of the 
catch had been banded in the morning and, by the use of a simple formula, calculate the 
population. In practice, it is difficult to capture a large enough sample in the morning to ensure 
sufficient recaptures in the afternoon to allow the calculation. In fact, in the 1988 ripening season, 
low capture rates prevented any such population calculation at Chateau Le Amon. 


However, four visits within five weeks in 1989 did yield usable figures. On April 8, 43 birds 
were banded in the morning and 18 captured in the afternoon, of which 8 were birds that had been 
banded in the morning, giving the best estimate of the population as 101 + or - 25. On April 17, 
28 birds were banded in the afternoon, including 8 recaptures, giving the estimated population as 
90 + or - 24; on Anzac Day, 48 birds were banded in the morning, 34 in the afternoon with 10 
recaptures (population = 153 + or - 36); on May 13, 41 captured in the morning, 57 on the next 
morning, May 14, with 23 recaptures (population = 99 + or - 15). 


A few comments on these results. First, the population could not be calculated as precisely as the 
Firetail population because the precision depends on the number of recaptures. Because of the 
stationary nature of the Firetail population, the cumulative total of all recaptures for the season (76) 
could be used in the estimation of the size of their population. In the same-day analyses of the 
Silvereye population, the numbers of recaptures were much lower (8, 8, 10, and 23). 


Second, while the population of Silvereyes was steady and then rose slightly, there had been a 
change-over in personnel. At each visit a high percentage of the birds present was captured at least 
once during the day (55 out of 102, 49 out of 102, 72 out of 153, 75 out of 99), however, 
between visits, the absolute number of marked birds in the population dropped, whether by 
mortality or emigration, to about one-third, or less, of what it had been on the earlier visit. That 
is, at least two-thirds of the population encountered on the earlier visit had either died or left. The 
important thing is that this missing proportion had been topped up by immigrant birds so that the 
population was the same as or greater than the population on the earlier visit. 


Third, what of the elevated population on Anzac Day? The estimates of the population on the other 
3 visits were consistent at about 90 to 100, but, on Anzac Day, the best estimate was 153; this 


could be a chance variation, the large standard error of 36 means that there may have been 
(theoretically) as few as 153-72, ie 81 birds present. On the other hand, as harvesting began 
straight after Anzac Day, the grapes were at their sweetest and the vineyard was able to support 
more Silvereyes than at any other time in the season. It will be interesting to compare the 
fluctuations in population next year. 


Finally, when I began this study, I speculated that, as grape harvesting took place in Autumn and 
many Tasmanian-born Silvereyes migrate to the North Island in Autumn, the Tasmanian birds may 
make a significant contribution to the total damage done by Silvereyes. Tasmanian Silvereyes are 
most easily recognised in the field by their cinnamon-coloured flanks (compared with the clay- 
coloured or drab-coloured flanks of local-born birds). In the hand, other differences are noted; 
Tasmanian birds have black beaks (generally grey or horn-coloured in local birds) and are bigger 
(wing usually 60mm or more, weight 11 g or more) than local birds (wing generally less than 
60mm, weight 10 g or less). 


Tasmanian birds do appear right on cue, just as the grapes are ripening at Chateau Le Amon. In 
1988 and 1989, they appeared between mid-March and early April, more than a month before the 
harvest was completed. In each year, the population of Tasmanian Silvereyes rose quickly to 
about one-quarter of the total. As Tasmanian Silvereyes weigh at least 10% more than local birds, 
they probably damage more grapes per bird than the locals. So those vineyards in the Bendigo 
region whose climate or varieties grown allow a harvest in March, miss out on a great deal of 
damage because the Tasmanian Silvereyes are beaten to the punch by the local growers. 


Coriolis versicolor, the Rainbow Bracket Fungus, copied by David Mc Donald from a colour slide 
taken by Garry Cheers of the Maryborough FNC. 


Bullarto Fungus Excursion: List of Species found (June 18, 1989) 


Author: Garry Cheers 


Agarics 

Agaricus sp (light brown) 

Amanita ananaeceps syn farinacea 

Amanita ochrophylla 

Amanita xanthocephala syn pulchella 
Boletus sp (light-brown cap, yellow pores) 
Bolitellus obscurecoccinius 

Coprinus disseminatus 

Cortinarius aff. sanguineus (blood-red gills) 
Cortinarius aff. sanguineus (rusty-red gills) 
Cortinarius archeri 

Cortinarius austro-venetus 

Crepidotus eucalyptorum 

Gymnopilus sp (orange-brown on wood) 
Hypholoma fasiculare (Sulphur Tuft) 
Hypholoma sublateritium (Brick Tuft) 
Lactarius clarkei 

Lactarius subdulsis 

Marasmius equicrinus ? (Horse-hair Fungus) 
Marasmius sp (small, on trunks) 

Mycena austro-rorida (slimy) 

Mycena epipterigia (¥ ellow-stalk) 

Mycena interrupta (Blue Pixie Caps) 
Mycena sanguinollenta 

Mycena subcapillaris (battery acid smell) 
Mycena subgalericulata 

Omphalina ? sp (white 2cm caps) 

Paxillus infundibuliformis 

Psilocybe subaeruginosa 

Russula emetica 

Russula mariae 

Russula pectinata (hot taste) 

Russula purpureo-flava 

Russula sp (red cap, red-purple stem) 
Stropharia merdaria 

Tricholoma sp (biscuit colour) 


Ascomycetes 

Aleuria aurantia (Orange Peel Fungus) 
Geoglossum sp (Earth Tongues) 
Helotium pezizoideum ? 

Hypoxylon sp (Cramp Balls) 

Leotia lubrica 

Zolnaria eucalyptorum ? 


Clavariaceae 

Clavicorona pixidata (Pepper Coral Fungus) 
Clavulinopsis amoena (Yellow Flame) 
Clavuliinopsis miniata (Flame Fungus) 
Clavulina rugosa? 

Ramaria fumigata (Purple Coral) 

Ramaria ochraceo-salmonicolor 

Ramaria sp (light yellow Scm tall) 


Gasteromycetes 

Calostoma fuscum 

Nidula emodensis (Bird's Nest Fungus) 
Pisolithus tinctorius (Horse-dropping Fungus) 
Scleroderma flavidum (Yellow Hard-skin) 
Sphaerobolus stellatus 


Hydnaceous Fungi 
Hydnum repandum 
Phalladon nigra 


Polyporaceae 

Coriolis versicolor (Rainbow Bracket) 
Dictyopanus rhipidium (Small Polypore) 
Fistulina hepatica (Beefsteak Fungus) 
Grifola campyla 

Poria sp 

Trametes lilacino-gilva 

Tyromyces pelliculosus 


Thelephoraceae 

Merulius sp (orange-yellow) 
Merulius sp (pink-brown) 
Podoscypha petalioides 
Stereum hirsutum 

Stereum illudens 

Stereum vellereum 


Tremellales 


Calocera sp (orange-yellow) 
Heterotextus peziziformis (Jelly Balls) 
Tremella fuciformis (White Jelly) 


Excursion Report: Bullarto Forest, June 18 
Author: Rod Orr 


The weather wasn't too bright (to say the least) early on Sunday morning as we prepared ourselves 
by packing all of our water-proof clothing and plenty of food. It was trying to rain as we travelled 
to the meeting place in Havlin Street, where we were reassured only slightly by Reg Smart's 
observation that fungi really appreciated this sort of weather and so should we if we were really 
serious fungus-searchers. Conditions didn't improve as we drove towards Daylesford but more 
than 20 water-resistant 
Club members and 
friends persisted and, as 
Garry's list shows, we 
(mainly Garry and Reg) 
managed to find a 
surprising number of 
fungi growing in only a 
small area of the 
Bullarto Forest. 
Everyone seemed to 
have an interesting and 
enjoyable time finding 
fungi and attempting to 
identify them, with 
considerable help from 
Garry and Reg. Thanks 
to them, we had a really 
worthwhile excursion 
and made the best 
possible use of a wet 
Winter Sunday; I'm 
confident that there'll be 
a group of budding 
Mycologists waiting for 
similar ideal conditions 
next year! 


Coprinus disseminatus 
(about twice life-size) 
copied from a colour 
slide taken by Garry 
Cheers. 


Bird Notes and Observations from the Bird Observers Group Meeting, June 2, 1989 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 

Fork-tailed or Black Kite, 1, Bridgewater, 14/5/89 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 7/5/89 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 14/5/89 
Southern White-face, 1, Junortoun, 20/5/89 


Special Project Birds 

Australian Hobby, 1, Chapel Street Bendigo, 20/5/89 
Australian Hobby, 1, Symons Street Golden Square, 23/5/89 
Australian Hobby, 1, Eaglehawk, 27/5/89 

Australian Hobby, 1, Mc Crae Street Bendigo, 9/4/89 


Observations 

Australian Hobby, 1, Chapel Street Bendigo, 20/5/89 

Australian Hobby, 1, Symons Street Golden Square, 23/5/89 
Australian Hobby, 1, Eaglehawk, 27/5/89 

Australian Hobby, 1, Mc Crae Street Bendigo, 9/4/89 

Barn Owl, 1, DARA garden Epsom, 12/5/89 

Black Falcon, 1, Between Inglewood and Korong Vale, 14/5/89 
Boobook Owl, 1, BCAE Carpark, 13/5/89 

Boobook Owl, 1, BCAE Carpark, 27/5/89 

Collared Sparrowhawk, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 13/5/89 

Flame Robin, 20, 11 km West of Inglewood, 22/4/89 

Fork-tailed or Black Kite, 1, Bridgewater, 14/5/89 

Grey Currawong, 1, Kingower Forest, 29/5/89 

Little Raven, about 250, Eppalock Road Axe Creek, 29/5/89 

Noisy Friarbird, 1, Botanic Gardens White Hills, 18/5/89 

Painted Button Quail, 1, Dyson's Road Mandurang Forest, 31/5/89 
Peregrine Falcon, 1, Corner Nolan & Harney Streets Bendigo, 23/4 /89 
Peregrine Falcon, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 13/5/89 

Pied Butcherbird, 1, Calivil Recreation Reserve, 18/4/89 

Pied Currawong, 1, Inglewood, during May 1989 

Red-capped Robin, 1 pair, One Tree Hill Regional Park, 2/6/89 
Southern White-face, 1, Junortoun, 20/5/89 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 7/5/89 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 14/5/89 
Straw-necked Ibis, 200+, North of East Loddon School, 16/5/89 
Stubble Quail, Calivil (last seen), 10/4/89 

Swift Parrot, 3, Kingower Forest, 11/4/89 

Wedge-tailed Eagle, 2, Sedgwick, 14/5/89 

White-fronted Honeyeater, 5, Inglewood, 18/5/89 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater, 1 pair nesting, Kangaroo Gully, 26/1/88 


Lists Submitted 


List Month List Month 
Inglewood April Prairie Plains May 
Inglewood Autumn Prairie West May 
Jackass Flat May Pyrenees Range May 
Kingower Forest Autumn Serpentine April 
Kooyoora & Kingower April Strathfieldsaye May 
Kooyoora State Park April Tang Tang April 
Lake Stewart April Whipstick May 
Maiden Gully May White Hills May 


Winghee Swamp April 


Notes 

Sightings of the Australian Hobby continue in the urban area of Bendigo, there being 4 more 
during the last month. This lends support to our findings that this species is most commonly seen 
over urban areas indicating that it has adapted well to this altered environment. A major factor in 
this adaptation is probably the use of introduced bird species such as sparrows and starlings as 
prey. 


Eleven raptor species had been observed since the previous meeting. Black Falcons were sighted 
again on the open plains to the North. An infrequent visitor, the Black Kite, was seen at 
Bridgewater. It was being harassed by Ravens as it fed on a road-killed rabbit. This bird was 
considered to be rare in our district until 1981 and it was not reported previously since 1952. This 
species has been observed in the Bendigo area on 7 occasions over recent years. 


A Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater was recorded at Strathfieldsaye, where it remained for one week. 
This species is uncommon to the South of Bendigo. Yellow-faced Honeyeaters, many of which 
over-winter in the Bendigo district, have been observed feeding on Correa reflexa at Maiden 
Gully. 


The Winter influx of Swift Parrots has also commenced but numbers are down on previous years. 


Few local observations of the Southern Whiteface have been received, giving little information of 
its habitat requirements and its association with other species. The sighting of a single bird at 
Junortoun is the first individual record of this species, however, it has been recorded 9 other times 
on district lists. Further information on the status of this bird in the Bendigo area would be 
welcomed. 


Bird Observers Group Report: June 1989 
Author: Nancy Stone 


Although produced for the education of duck-shooters, the video, 'Waterfowl Identification 
Course’, which was screened at the June Bird Observers Group meeting was enjoyed by 27 avid 
anti-duckshooters. 


Quite a long film, it provided us with high-class photography and ample shots of both protected 
and unprotected waterbirds in the field so that they can be quickly identified both on the water and 
in the air. As well as game birds and protected species, common waterfowl were also included. 


The film was produced by the Department of Conservation, Forests and Lands and thanks are due 
to Glenise Moors for having obtained it for us. 


Bendigo Gem Club Inc. 
Annual Gem and Mineral Exhibition 
Featuring: 
Showcases 
Demonstrations 
Displays 
Strathdale Community Centre, Crook Street, Bendigo. 
Saturday, September 9: 11am - 7:30pm 
Sunday, September 10: 10am - Spm 


Admission: Adults $2, Children 50c (meals and refreshments are available) 


Bird of the night: Wedge-tailed Eagle (Aquila audax) 
Bird Observers Group- discussion: November 1988 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Appearance The Wedge-tailed Eagle is the largest Australian bird of prey. The female is up to 1 
metre in length and the male smaller at about 90cm. The wingspan may be up to 2.5 metres 
(slightly more than 8 feet). It is the second largest of the true eagles in the world. 


The plumage varies overall from brown to dark brown, becoming almost black with age. At times 
the colour is much lighter on the shoulders and around the back of the neck. The legs are densely 
feathered right down to the bare claws. The prominent beak is bone-coloured except for the black, 
hooked tip. In flight, the large wedge-shaped tail is a readily distinguishable feature. 


Calls The usual call is a two-syllable whistle which is not obviously loud, nor do they call often. 
When surprised, mainly at the nest, a short, high pitched screech may be emitted. 


Habitat These eagles are found throughout Australia, in forests, woodlands and plains. 
Apparently, they require a very large territory; consequently, they are not numerous in any 
particular locality although they could not be regarded as uncommon. 


Breeding Nesting begins in early Winter, usually in June. The nest consists, as a rule, of a very 
large structure of sticks placed in a large fork, high up in a tall tree. At times, nests have been 
found close to the ground where trees are sparse or stunted. The nest is lined with green leaves 
which are added from time to time while the young are being brooded. Generally, 2 eggs are laid 
but, occasionally, there may be 3 or only one. Sometimes the same nest may be used for many 
years and is added to from year to year. Both parents share the incubation of the eggs and the 
feeding of the young. Fledging takes about 12 weeks. The incubation period is, apparently, not 
known, but one source suggested about 7 weeks. 


Food No doubt, since the white man introduced rabbits to this country, they have become the 
most common source of food for the Wedge-tailed Eagle. Other sources of food are road-killed 
kangaroos, wallabies, smaller mammals, birds and reptiles, and occasionally, dead sheep and 
lambs. 


General One observer has heard the calls being made during the nest-building period. Observers 
have also recorded the occurrence of other, smaller birds, such as finches, using the structure of an 
occupied Eagle's nest in which to build their own nests. Local sightings of birds perched or in 
flight were given as Mt Alexander, Pilcher's Bridge, Kangaroo Flat, and Kamarooka Forest. Feral 
cats were listed as food by a researcher, and an instance of a large goanna being taken as prey, has 
also been documented. An observation was also made of a pair of Wedge-tailed Eagles which 
appeared to have 5 different nests which they used from time to time in some sort of rotation. 
Territories are usually very large in the Bendigo district but, in Gippsland, 2 pairs of birds have 
been known to nest only half a mile apart (approx. 1km). The birds appear to have regular 
hunting perches and often return to the nest with prey to feed, outside the breeding period. 
Normally defensive of territories, observations of up to 16 birds feeding on a large dead kangaroo 
have been made in inland areas, indicating that the birds must have come from several kilometres 
away. It appears that only in years of abundance of rabbits in the locality of a particular nest do 2 
eaglets survive a breeding event but, usually, only one is successfully raised according to David 
Hollands (Eagles, Hawks and Falcons of Australia). He also described a display flight by the male 
bird, flying behind the female and making a series of short dives and then vertical climbs. A 
similar observation was made by an observer in the Taradale area. 


The cultivation of terrestrial orchids - part 5 
Author: Tom Patullo 


So we come to the early days of June and we are looking forward to the Winter terrestrial orchids. 
Already, an early report on June 3 says that Pterostylis robusta is flowering in profusion in the 
Whipstick. This is one of the Pterostylis species that presents some difficulty in cultivation being 
hard to get to flower. However, I have one Pterostylis robusta flower almost out now in the 
shadehouse along with Prerostylis ophioglossa and Pterostylis concinna. Neither of these last 2 
orchids is found naturally in our area; Prerostylis ophioglossa being found in Southern Queensland 
and Central NSW. It can easily be recognised by its forked labellum and it is a colony forming 
orchid which means that it is easy to grow and multiplies well in cultivation; it also flowers readily. 
Because it is one of the greenhood orchids which sends its flower stalk up from the centre of the 
basal rosette, any plant which doesn't flower is probably growing from a juvenile tuber. 
Pterostylis concinna is a trim, small greenhood which also forms colonies, is easy to grow in 
cultivation and flowers prolifically. In a pot which I planted with 20 tubers, I have 16 flower 
stems so far. As with Pterostylis ophioglossa, Pterostylis concinna also sends its flower up from 
the centre of a basal rosette. It is indigenous to Southern Queensland, NSW and parts of Victoria, 
but is not found naturally in our area; the Brisbane Ranges is the closest location where it grows. 


I stated earlier that I had one Pterostylis robusta flower almost out but I suppose that this is not 
really correct as my pot is labelled Pterostylis scabra var. robusta.. According to David Jones 
(Orchids of Australia), Pterostylis scabra and Pterostylis robusta are very closely related although 
Pterostylis scabra is indigenous to Western Australia while Pterostylis robusta is more 
widespread (including this district). We also have another closely related orchid in our area, 
Pterostylis alata, often called the Striped Greenhood, much smaller in flower than Pterostylis 
robusta.. Pterostylis robusta. is also much shorter in stature, having a short flower stem, well- 
endowed with leaves, while Pterostylis alata is quite tall and upright with a smaller flower. The 
stem leaves of Pterostylis robusta are numerous, long and sharp-pointed; so pronounced are they 
that this orchid is often referred to as the Sharp Greenhood. These 2 greenhoods are both 
members of the Cauline group of greenhoods, having both flowering and non-flowering plants, 
and are both found naturally in the Bendigo district, flowering in June. 


The following extract from a letter by David Jones, is in reply to my letter and the specimens of the 
Autumn Prasophyllums which I sent him (picked from our own property): 


"Many thanks for the Prasophyllum specimens; I was able to identify them. The species is 
widespread in inland areas of NSW and Victoria. It matches some of the variants of Prasophyllum 
rufum and, at present, I am uncertain whether it is different or not. If you call it Prasophyllum 
rufum you will not be far wrong." 


The specimens I sent him were quite tall, up to 40cm (15 inches) when I picked them, perhaps due 
to the good growing season. The cover illustration in Whirrakee Volume 9 Number 3, was 
labelled Prasophyllum nigricans but this was the same species of orchid that was sent to David 
Jones; he uses this name, Prasophyllum nigricans, for the Mallee Midge Orchid which grows in 
the Little Desert and he does not expect that it would be found near Bendigo; we should refer to our 
local Autumn Midge Orchid as Prasophyllum rufum and not Prasophyllum nigricans. 


By the time this article appears in Whirrakee we will be right in the middle of the flowering 
period of the Winter orchids with many of the Spring orchids showing their leaves. Perhaps we 
could name a few for keen orchid hunters to look for. There should be Blunt Greenhoods 
(Pterostylis curta) flowering soon on One Tree Hill and Mt Ida; Gnat Orchids (Acianthus exsertus), 
Nodding Greenhoods (Pterostylis nutans) and Striped Greenhoods (Pterostylis alata) also on One 
Tree Hill, while, a little further South in the Sedgwick area is the Helmet Orchid (Corybas 
diemenicus). other orchids growing in these areas are, Mosquito Orchids (Cyrtostylis reniformis) 
and, of course, Tall Greenhoods (Pterostylis longifolia) which are widespread, and the little Blue 
Caladenia (Caladenia caerulea); Large Striped Greenhood Orchids (Pterostylis robusta) should be 
found in these areas and large numbers of the dainty Dwarf Greenhood (Pterostylis nana) should 
be found through the entire Bendigo district. 


Corrections to Whirrakee: June & July 
Author: R Orr 


Thanks to the keen eyes of our voluntary proof-readers and also because of their specialised 
knowledge which they are prepared to share with the rest of us, I am able to correct most errors of 
expression, inaccuracies of identification etc, which sneak into articles submitted to Whirrakee, 
before the newsletter is printed. However, occasionally, some of them avoid detection and 
correction and, unfortunately, are printed and distributed (as another example of the phenomenon 
known as Murphy's Law) and then come to light only when keen-eyed, interested readers 
recognise them as errors and are prepared to write in and correct them for the benefit of us all. 


Being moderately realistic concerning these matters (in other words, expecting the worst when I 
read the final printed copy of Whirrakee), it has often surprised me that there have been so few 
letters, ‘phone calls and comments made in the course of conversation generally, which have 
brought such errors to my attention as matters requiring correction, although I suppose that many 
of these errors have been minor and probably not worth the trouble. 


This month, however, I have received 2 letters from Inglewood members, which drew attention to 
matters which must be corrected or commented on; I am very grateful for the feedback provided 
by these contributions and I am sure that all of us will benefit from their knowledge and concern. 


The first of these letters is from Barbara Salter, who makes the following corrections: 


1 "July Whirrakee: A White-cheeked Honeyeater was listed as seen on the Korong Vale 
trip. White-cheeks do not occur in Victoria; they are birds of the wetter East Coast. They either 
saw a White-eared Honeyeater (ie an error in listing the name) or a New Holland Honeyeater 
(common in Victoria; similar in appearance but lacks the white eye ring, fluffy white cheeks and 
melodious song of the White-cheeked Honeyeater; the New Holland Honeyeater has only loud 
chips, chatters and sneezes but no song)." 


2 "June Whirrakee: Bird Notes 

"The migrating flocks of Rainbow Lorikeets" (page 9) should read, "Rainbow Bee-eaters" (or 
Rainbow Birds; I still stick to the old term as apiarists DO shoot these birds, though they feed 
mainly on dragonflies, cicadas, grasshoppers, locusts and flies and take very few bees - mainly 
from the blossoms of eucalypts). 


Rufous Fantail; this note is quite silly. These birds do not arrive to "breed in March/April". They 
migrate to Victoria around October, breed in preferably wet forest up until January and return 
North on migration in March/April. 


As for the White-fronted Honeyeater, it is usually present in the Mallee in this district from January 
to September when it nests; they are to be found in small numbers in places where eucalyptus 
blossom or scale is available. I have seen up to a dozen this year but the unusually heavy rain has 
caused them to keep moving, so that I have to keep searching!" 


Barbara adds the following note concerning the presence of Shrub Violet in her district 
(Inglewood/Kingower): 


"I found Hybanthus floribundus (4 plants) growing down Parson's Track (in the Kooyoora State 
Park) 6 years ago and didn't realise that it was something special - found it again, flowering, a 
couple of months ago; took Fred and Margaret Watts to see it and learned that it is a new plant for 
the district, not on any list. Major Mitchell did find it on Sunday Morning Hills, but clearing for 
settlement apparently wiped it out. This is only my second plant species find for the district - lam 
really a Birdo first, though-one must be interested in all aspects of natural history. Life's 
happiness, indeed!" 
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The second letter, from Ian Wemyss, adds the following comments comments on the report of the 
Korong Vale excursion: 


"In the July, 1989 Whirrakee, the report on the excursion to Korong Vale on May 14, 1989 
contains the observation that: 


"We saw one uncapped shaft which was quite deep." That may be a quite natural and innocent 
comment - I hope it is, because, if not, and the observation about an uncappped, deep shaft was 
made with concern then the consequences may be disastrous. 


Humans are naturally quite startled to suddenly encounter the dark, gaping, and sometimes 
frightening sight of an open mineshaft. It is also a natural reaction to report the danger to the 
Inspector of Mines who will, as soon as possible, despatch a bulldozer to the site to fill in the 
shaft, thus removing another hazard to the safety of inquisitive humans. 


As a boy growing up and playing among the old, open mineshafts in the Inglewood area, I was 
continually taken to task by my parents for such foolishness. I have now grown up to 51 years of 
age and have not yet fallen down a mineshaft - although there are very few left open, since the 
Mines Department's filling-in program during the 1950's. Apart from people actually working in 
the mines, I do not know of anybody having fallen down a shaft. I do, however, know that there 
are a great many sufferers because old mineshafts are filled in. 


When I was a boy, the Willy Wagtail, Swallow, Grey Thrush, Thornbill and Pardalote would 
build their nests upon a ledge or between the old shaft-mouth timbers. The Yellow-footed 
Marsupial Mouse was often seen scurrying about the mullock heaps and, when startled, would 
dive to safety behind the rotting timber. I used to find their nests, and nests of Starlings and 
Sparrows, in these places. 


As most people do, I would loft a large stone over the shaft-mouth to see how deep it was. I never 
had a clue as to the depth but the duration and loudness of the rumblings of the stone as it bounced 
off the shaft walls to the final 'Boom' as it hit the bottom, would fascinate me. It was quite 
common after 'depthing' a shaft, to see a fairly large, soundless, dark-grey bird fly upward out of 
the the shaft and quickly disappear into the nearby, surrounding scrub or trees. This particular bird 
was, of course, the Owlet Nightjar. Although I knew at an early stage of my life, the nests, eggs 
and habitats of particular birds, I was about 20 years old before I became fascinated and addicted to 
birdlife and learned their names. 


The Owlet Nightjar is one of my favourite birds. Although I know of some open shafts where the 
bird is still resident, I am sadened that it is nowhere as prolific as it was 30 years ago, because a 
greater part of its daytime roosting and nesting places have been destroyed by filling-in and 
capping of old mineshafts. 


It is quite obvious to me that the real natives of our bush have become accustomed to the relics of 
the pioneers and have, in lots of cases, made practical use of them. 


Before we rush into removing a hazard to ourselves, we should stop and think about such an 


action, because, it is we humans who are the intruders and, in a lot of instances, our actions are 
thoughtless and unnecessary." 
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Excursion Notice 
Author: Bruce Wallace 


Members of the BENC have been invited to participate at a weekend camp at Kooyoora State Park 
on October 7 & 8. The leader for this weekend will be Fred Hall from Melbourne, a long-standing 
expert on the Kooyoora area. 


Activities planned are to learn about the Botany and Aboriginal history of the Kooyoora State Park 
during long day walks through the area. 


Contact John Lindner for further details. 


Desert Campout: Pilgrimage to Big Billy Bore September 23 - 30, 1989 
Author: John Lindner 


Well folks, this is the moment that you've been awaiting for 7 long years and 5 months; the 
moment that will allow you to say with quiet pride, "I've been there!" (with whatever emphasis on 
those 3 words you prefer); the moment when you can join the most sublime, the most secret, the 
most rock-solid group in our club - The Big Billy Borers of '82! 


Here are the details for the curious: 


Distance and access 

Travel via the Calder Highway (Charlton, Sea Lake, Ouyen) and the Ouyen Highway to 
Murrayville. Then drive 35km South from Murrayville to Big Billy Bore. The total distance from 
Bendigo is 450km. The campsite is right on the road and it is accessible except if sufficient heavy 
rain has fallen to close the road. We will contact the Ranger at Pink Lakes State Park, Kevin 
Shaddock, to determine the state of the road before we go. 


Activities: Botany and Birds 

If last Spring was anything to go by, when John and Caroline Lindner passed through the area, it 
should be magnificent for wildflowers. We will visit The Springs, 15km South of BBB, and 
probably the Wilderness Area along the access track just before The Springs. 


Water and Supplies 

Plenty of water is available for drinking and washing, however, please bring some water with you _ 
just in case something unexpected has happened. Extra food supplies are available from 
Murrayville, 35km North, but it would be better and cheaper to bring as much as possible with 
you. 


Clothing and Equipment 
Bring clothes and gear to cope with all weather. 


Alternative venue 

If the road through the Big Desert is impassable, we will re-locate our camp to the Pink Lakes State 
Park where we last camped in August 1986. Although we hope that this will not happen, it should 
be borne in mind as a possibility. Access is from Linga, 60km West of Ouyen. 


Notification ; <4 
Please notify Bruce Wallace if you intend to participate in this campout. 
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Mr & Mrs R B Allen 


29 Houston St 
Bendigo 3559 
Diary 
Meetings 
Wednesday August 9 ‘The Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act and how it affects us’. 
Noel Schoknecht. 


Wednesday September 13. Annual General Meeting. Rob Watkins will show slides of different 
habitats in Victoria and of their flora and fauna. 


Wednesday October 11 ‘The Regent Honeyeater survey’. Don Franklin. 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday September 1, 7:30 pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom. 
Annual Meeting and Election of Office Bearers. 

Reports and general discussion. 

Speaker: Glenise Moors ‘President's Address' 

Bird of the Night: Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 


Botany Group 
Thursday August 24, 7:30 pm, J. Kellam's home, 7 Patrick Street, Bendigo. 


Mammal Survey Group 

Thursday August 17, 7:30 pm, W Holsworth's home, 13 Nabilla Crescent Strathdale(434063) 
Speaker: Peter Johnson ‘Results of a Fauna Survey of the Mallee, 1985 - 1987'. This survey. 
was done for the LCC while Peter was a member of the Fauna Survey Group at the Arthur Rylah 
Institute of the Department of Fisheries and Wildlife. 


Committee meeting . 
Wednesday August 16, 8:00 pm, L Hamilton's home, Marong Road Maiden Gully. 


Excursions 

August 13 Waterfalls: The Cascades on the Coliban River and the Mitchell Falls on 
the Campaspe River - leader: John Lindner. Meet at 10am, Havlin Street. 

August 27 Whipstick State Park: The Whirrakee wattle (Acacia williamsonii) should 
be flowering. We will leave Havlin Street at 1:30pm, half an hour earlier 
than usual to allow us more time in the bush. Leader: Bruce Wallace. 

September 3 The Whipstick: Spend the afternoon at Flagstaff Hill and walking the Old 
Tom Mine Circuit; not looking for anything in particular, just at what is in 
flower. Meet at Havlin Street at 1:30pm, half an hour earlier than usual to 
allow us more time there. Leader: Bruce Wallace. 

September 17 Diamond Hill/German Gully area - leader: Rod Orr. Meet at 2pm, Havlin 


Street. 
September 23 to30 Campout - Big Billy Bore (details in this issue) 


October 15 Grevillea obtecta in the Fryerstown area - leader: Jan Evans. Meet at 
10am, Havlin Street. 


October 21 & 22 WVENCA Quarterly Meeting at Creswick (details to follow in a later 
edition). 


Invitation from the Castlemaine Field Naturalists Club 

Interested members of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club are invited to attend an illustrated talk on 
Early Australian Botanists at the Castlemaine High School, Lawson Parade, North Castlemaine, on 
Friday, August 11, at 8pm. 


